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D.C. Youth Employment 
Commission Established 


THE establishment of a 26-member Youth Em- 
ployment Commission for Washington, D.C., and the 
opening of a Youth Employment Center to counsel and 
train 900 unemployed and out-of-school Washington 
youth were announced recently at a ceremony attended 
by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency ; 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Anthony 
J. Celebrezze; and Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz, the other members of the Committee. The 
ceremony was held in the Secretary of Labor's office. 
Also in attendance were Charles Horsky, the Presi- 
dent’s Adviser on National Capital Affairs, and most 
of the members of the new Youth Commission. 

Both the Commission and the Youth Employment 
Center grew from a proposal made in July by Wash- 
ington Action for Youth (WAY), a planning and 
demonstration project of the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency. At that time, WAY received 
a grant of $194,000 under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. These funds will be used to operate 
the Center which opened on September 15. Counsel- 
ing, testing, training, and placement services will be 
offered to the 900 young people between the ages of 
16 and 21 who, for educational or racial reasons, are 
disadvantaged. 

The Commission, composed of employers, union 
leaders, school officials, community leaders, and other 
interested persons, will attempt to develop job oppor- 
tunities for Washington youth. Under Secretary of 


Labor John F. Henning was designated by Secretary 
Wirtz to represent him on the Commission. 

Announcement of the establishment of the Com- 
mission and opening of the Center was made by Secre- 
tary Wirtz who, as administrator of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, had approved WAY’s 
proposal. Speaking for himself and his colleagues, 
Secretary Wirtz said: 

“We are all here with a single purpose in mind—to 
do what we can to instill in the minds and hearts 
of a group of disadvantaged young people the same 
pride in self and faith in country that we, with our 
advantaged lives of job opportunity and social accept- 
ance, have always felt. We are here to help equip these 
young Americans for better lives through greater 
Om... 

“In monetary terms, we propose to help 900 Wash- 
ington boys and girls make what will be, for each of 
them, a $50,000 decision—for our studies show that 
this is the average difference in lifetime earnings be- 
tween people who go through life with usable skills and 
those who try to make it without such skills. 

“This means, for the community as a whole, that 
we are making a $194,000 investment which has a 
potential return of $45,000,000—which is something 
over a 23,000 percent return! 

“The other side of it is that if these 900 young people 
are not ‘salvaged’ now—for this is what it amounts to 
the cost to the community of carrying them through 
lives of dependency, and worse, will be about a million 
dollars a year for the rest of their lives. 

“The evidence is that every cent of the costs of this 
program will be returned, in the taxes this group of 
young people will pay, within the next 2 or 3 years. 

“The economics of investing in people is just as 
real as the economics of investing in machines, and it 
comes so much closer to everything we stand for. We 
have got to be as concerned about ‘humanation’ as we 
are about ‘automation.’ 

“This program is our pledge that we will not pass on 
to the next generation the debt of opportunity denied.” 


Contest Spurs Jobs for Epileptics 


IN an effort to create a better climate of community 
acceptance and to promote employment opportunities 
for qualified persons with epilepsy, the Epilepsy Foun- 
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dation of Washington, D.C., is promoting a nation- 
wide campaign among the more than 1,900 local em- 
ployment service offices. The urgent need for a cam- 
paign to promote job opportunities for epileptics was 
highlighted by a recent U.S. Labor Department survey 
on employer reaction to employment of handicapped 
workers which showed that only 9 percent of the 
Nation’s manufacturing employers would consider a 
qualified epileptic for employment. 

Announcement of the First Annual Employment 
Awards Project was made in July by Harold Babbitt, 
president of the Epilepsy Foundation. The President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped is co- 
operating in sponsoring the event. 

The local employment service offices will compete 
for State and national awards to be presented by the 
Foundation to those offices which do the best job in 
creating a favorable job market in their communities 
for persons with epilepsy. 

The manager and two other employees of the local 
office selected for the National Award will be invited 
to Washington to receive a bronze plaque. State 
Awards will consist of a silver plaque for each winning 
office and individual certificates for each staff member 
taking part in the project, which began July 1 and 
continues for a year. 

In discussing the contest, Mr. Babbitt pointed out 
that misconceptions about epilepsy are at the root of 
employers’ reluctance to hire epileptics. This is 
despite the findings of a recent Veterans Administra- 
tion report of veterans with epilepsy, which showed 
that GI’s of World War II and Korea, most of whom 
became epileptic from war wounds, are successfully 
employed in all job classifications—radio announcers, 
newspapermen, bank tellers, machinists, stenographers, 
auto mechanics, sales persons, and, ironically, occupa- 
tional analysts and personnel counselors. 

“Tt is our hope,” said Mr. Babbitt, “that this Em- 
ployment Awards Project will dispel misunderstand- 
ings and greatly extend the work opportunities for 
persons with epilepsy.” 


New MDTA Special Project 
Directed at Older Workers 


SECRETARY OF LABOR W. Willard Wirtz has 
announced approval of a special Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act project designed to de velop 
new methods of alleviating the plight of the Nation’s 
unemployed older workers. 

Under terms of the project, another in a special 
series being directed by the Office of Manpower, Auto- 
mation and Training, five cities across the country 

Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania are being considered) will be 
selected on the basis of varying conditions affecting 
older worker employment. Plans will then be devel- 
oped in each city for specific training and retraining 
programs geared not only to local skill needs but to in- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Number or Amount 


Activity ! 


August July 


Employment Service 


New applications 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural... 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural... 


829,000 927,600 


964,700 
1,141,500 


1,219,000 
1,057,200 


1,004,700 
610,600 | 
354,900 
255,600 

23,900 
141,700 
167,700 
160,600 


1,190,000 
572,300 
330,900 
241,500 

21,600 
141,800 
160,400 
163,700 


Handicapped. . 
Counseling interviews.. 
Individuals given tests.. 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


New applications 
Referrals, nonagricul- 

tural 170,200 
Placements, nonagri- 


112,400 115,700 


158,800 
99,100 91,300 
Placements, handi- 


capped 
Counseling interviews.. 


8,900 
17,500 


8,400 
17,000 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except 
transitional ” 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Weeks compensated... 

Weekly average bene- 


1,085,900 1,351,200 


1,419,200 | 
5,368,400 


1,492,900 

5,695,400 

1,220,100 | 1,238,100 

Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment 

Benefits paid * 

Funds available as of 
end of month 


$34.67 
$186,814,300 


$34.43 
$195,631,700 


| 
'$6,751,924,000 | $6,328,354,500 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Em- 
ployees * 

Initial claims 11,800 | 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Benefits paid * 


18,800 


29,200 | 
$4,844,100 


29,500 
$4,387,500 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Ex-Service- 
men® 


29,100 | 


Initial claims 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Benefits paid * ‘ 


31,100 


45,300 
$6,202,400 


44,200 
$5,909,100 


1E tite ment Servi ce data ts initiate Gu uam and ‘he Virgin Islands. 
2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 
3 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; three 
States made such payments in July and two in August 1963. 
‘ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 
5’ Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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QVERPAYMENT AND FRAUD 


The following four articles describe various approaches taken by State agencies to 
eliminate fraudulent collection of unemployment benefits, and to avoid overpayment 


to claimants. 


1. Statewide Industry Surveys for Fraud 


By ANNA TRICHE 
Chief, Fraud Prevention and Detection 
Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


S FRAUDULENT claiming of unemployment 
benefits more prevalent among workers in certain 
industries than in others? Are there individual plants 
or specific localities in which misrepresentation by 
claimants appears to be more widespread than is the 
average? 

Before the establishment of its Fraud Prevention 
and Detection Department in 1950, the Mississippi 
Employment Security Commission had no _ figures 
or records to substantiate answers to the above ques- 
tions. During the first few years of its operations, the 
Department relied primarily on wage record cross- 
matching and suggestions by claimstakers for the 
initiation of its investigations. During these years, 


however, detailed records were kept on all cases of 
overpayment, both fraudulent and nonfraudulent, 


which were discovered. These cumulative records 
indicated clearly that fraudulent claiming of benefits 
was considerably above the norm in certain specific 
industries, in individual plants within an industry, and 
also in certain localities. 

In 1956, the Department began concentrating its 
fraud prevention and detection efforts on statewide 
industry surveys. Based on the records accumulated 
in the previous years, claims filed by workers in desig- 
nated industries or employer groups were selected for 
special comprehensive investigation. In the beginning 
of these industry-wide surveys, the wage reports sub- 
mitted by employers in the selected industry were 
checked against local office records (both active and 
inactive), and all claims filed by workers appearing 
on the reports were audited against employer payroll 
records regardless of the duration of the claims. 

During the 1956-58 period, statewide surveys were 
made in the lumber and wood products industry, fer- 
tilizer plants, cotton oil mills, and cotton compresses. 
As previous records had indicated, a higher than aver- 
age incidence of fraud was found in each of these indus- 
tries. The percentage varied widely among individual 
employing units in the same industry, however. Some 
units had practically no irregularities, while others, 
even in the same geographical area, had a high per- 
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centage of misrepresentation. Although it was not in- 
dicated by previous experience, a survey was begun in 
dry cleaning establishments, based upon popular belief 
that turnover was high and that there was a likely 
probability of irregularities. To the surprise of some, 
however, practically no cases of improper payment 
were discovered, and this survey was abandoned as 
nonproductive. 

It soon became apparent from the cumulative rec- 
ords maintained that irregularities were more likely 
to be found in claims filed by workers in certain plants 
rather than in all plants in the same industry or in the 
same area. ‘This led to the changing of the procedure 
which had been followed and to the adoption of a 
system combining cross-matching of wage records with 
individual plant surveys to effect a statewide industry 
survey. 

In the regular cross-matching process, which has been 
carried on continuously since the establishment of the 
Fraud Prevention and Detection Department, the Ma- 
chine Tabulating Department furnishes wage in- 
formation on all workers who were paid benefits for 7 
or more weeks during the calendar quarter being post- 
audited. During | quarter of each year however, this 
process is varied by having wage information furnished 
on all workers coded in the selected industry or indus- 
tries who were paid benefits in 1 or more weeks during 
the quarter being postaudited. This ensures that all 
claimants in the selected industries will have their rec- 
ords closely examined and that investigations will be 
made where the need is indicated. 

For example, during the third calendar quarter of 
1963, wage information was furnished by the Machine 
Tabulating Department on all workers who were paid 


_ benefits for 1 or more weeks during the first calendar 


quarter of 1963 (second quarter being the lag quar- 
ter), and whose last base period employer was in the 
50-59 industrial code groups. Such information was 
furnished on all such workers who had any wages re- 
ported for them by an employer regardless of the clas- 
sification of the reporting employer. 





The data cards which are prepared show the claim- 
ant’s name, social security number, weekly benefit 
amount, number of weeks for which benefits were paid 
during the quarter, total benefits paid during the quar- 
ter, names and registration numbers of employer (s) 
reporting wages for the quarter, and the amount of such 
wages reported. ‘These cards are then triple screened 
and those are eliminated (1) where the amount of 
wages reported is insignificant in relation to the num- 
ber of weeks of benefits paid (with the factor of wage 
scale of the claimant’s occupational classification being 
taken into consideration), (2) where benefits claimed 
coincide with weeks of a mass layoff (complete shut- 
down) in a particular plant, and (3) where the wages 
have been audited previously during the course of an 
individual plant survey. This method of screening 
avoids unnecessary and duplicate investigations. 

After the screening is completed, information on 
earnings, if any, during benefit weeks is obtained on 
the remaining cases. This information is requested 
by mail from employers except where previous experi- 
ence indicates that a personal visit by an investigator 
will expedite matters. Our experience has been that 
response to such mail requests is approximately 60 per- 
cent complete in 2 weeks and 90 percent in 3 weeks. 


When Irregularity Appears 


When the wage information reveals an apparent 
irregularity, a representative in the field or an investi- 
gator in the Department of Fraud Prevention and De- 
tection is requested to contact the claimant and con- 
front him with the wage information. The claimant is 
given an opportunity to make a statement and give 


an explanation, if any, concerning the apparent irregu- 


larity. The investigator then submits a complete 
report of the investigation to the Department for 
appropriate action. 

If, based upon all facts submitted, it is determined 
that the claimant’s failure to report correctly his work 
and earnings was with willful intent to increase his 
benefits or to obtain benefits to which he was not en- 
titled, the appropriate overpayment is established and 
a demand for immediate restitution is made upon the 
claimant. An additional penalty disqualification is 
assessed. The length of this disqualification is based 
upon the number of weeks involved, the amount of 
unreported wages, and other factors. Where serious 
fraud is discovered, recommendation is made that 
criminal prosecution be considered. In those cases 
where it is determined that failure to report earnings 
correctly was not willful (take-home pay, split weeks, 
misunderstanding, etc.) , a simple overpayment is estab- 
lished and demand for restitution is made upon the 
claimant. 

Concurrent with this cross-matching method of 
making a statewide survey of claims filed by workers 
in a particular industry, the then current quarter’s 
continuous investigative activities include investiga- 
tions in plant surveys of selected employers in such 
industry whose workers may not have been filing for 
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benefits in the postaudit quarter but who are then 
currently filing. These surveys are a part of our regu- 
lar benefit surveys (a variation of local office audits) 
conducted statewide each year. These surveys in- 
clude all offices in the State and cover claimants in all 
programs—intrastate, interstate, and Federal. ‘Two 
investigators working out of the Department of Fraud 
Prevention and Detection spend full time in making 
these investigations on a statewide basis, which account 
for approximately 80 percent of all fraud prevention 
and detection investigations. The remaining cases 
are investigated by field representatives located over 
the State whose primary responsibilities are in the tax 
functions. 


Claim Record Cards Are Scanned 


When the investigator goes into the employment 
service office, he scans all active claim record cards, 
including those at itinerant points. ‘Those containing 
information indicating a possible need for further in- 
vestgation are flagged. The selection of cards to be 
flagged is based on various factors, and the ability 
of the investigator to detect indications of possible 
irregularities and to pick out those claims on which 
further investigation would most likely prove produc- 
tive is gained through experience. As the investigator 
scans these records, he keeps in mind the particular 
industry which is being given special attention during 
that quarter, and claims filed by workers in such in- 
dustry are examined more closely. The inactive rec- 
ords are also scanned to discover any additional names 
of claimants whose records indicate a need for further 
checking. 

Based on the claim record cards which he has 
flagged, together with his knowledge of that area and 
of the surveys previously made, the investigator then 
selects the plants to be surveyed. A transcript of in- 
formation from the claim records of all claims filed 
by workers in the selected plants is made on a work- 
sheet showing for each claimant his name, social 
security number, address, last day worked, weekly 
benefit amount, and name and address of the employer. 
These worksheets list all weeks within the current and 
preceding calendar year. Those weeks for which bene- 
fits have been claimed are circled. Any earnings re- 
ported by the claimant and the source of such earn- 
ings are shown. 

Each selected employer is then visited and an audit 
is made against his payroll records, including a check 
of time books or cards. Where discrepancies are found, 
an affidavit of wages is secured from the employer. A 
followup contact with the claimant is made at his 
place of residence or, as frequently suggested by the 
employer, at the plant during nonworking time. 

Advance planning by the investigator eliminates 
those plants where previous surveys have revealed no 
irregularities. On the other hand, repeat surveys are 
usually made within 12 to 18 months in those plants 


(Continued on page 7) 
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2. Fraud Detection: 
Sharp-Shooting on the Claims Line 


By A. V. BRYAN 
Field Investigator, Overpayment Unit, Benefit Section 
Arizona Employment Security Commission 


~ INCE 1954 the Arizona agency’s Benefit Section 
has employed fraud investigators whose duties, in 
part, entail following up leads provided by local office 
personnel. This phase of overpayment and fraud 
control is referred to as the “Selected Suspicious Case” 
program. In 1962, 205 such cases were investigated, 
with 82 (40 percent) found to be overpaid. Over- 
payments totaled $20,530, averaging slightly over $250 
per case. 

Most of these overpayments could not have been 
discovered by postaudit, as they involved earnings out- 
side of covered employment as well as eligibility issues 
other than earnings. For that reason, and because of 
the proven effectiveness of selection, Arizona’s current 
fraud control program again includes continuous state- 
wide investigation of selected suspicious cases, and pro- 
vides for the continued training of claims personnel 
in methods of selection. 


The Selected Suspicious Case program is not in- 


tended to replace other audits or surveys. Through 
continuous training, however, the local office deputy 
has been made aware of his responsibility in the de- 
tection of fraud. He knows that he is the first line 
of defense, having the advantage of personal observa- 
tion of the claimant and the opportunity to make on- 
the-spot verification of information provided by the 
claimant. 

Concerned equally with intrastate and interstate 
fraud, the Selected Suspicious Case program relies on 
continuous use of good interviewing techniques at all 
stages of the claims taking process. Although ob- 
jective and conscientious interviewing will not deter 
the deliberate fraud, it may discourage the borderline 
case. Following standard guides for questioning 
raises potential eligibility issues and facilitates early 
detection of fraud. Guides for detection of fraud 
are included for self-study in local office training man- 
uals, and this material is emphasized for new as well 
as seasoned employees in periodic training sessions 
conducted by local office managers. The material 
aims at training deputies to be realistic in their ap- 
proach to fraud detection, without being overly 
suspicious. 

Local office personnel are furnished guides for the 
selection of suspicious cases. The anonymous in- 
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formant is not to be ignored. All employer informa- 
tion is carefully pursued. The actions of the claimant 
himself may warrant investigation. He may follow a 
pattern of late or early reporting; fail to start a sched- 
uled job; display undue nervousness; he may be 
evasive or over-friendly. He may show unexplained 
reluctance to wait for an interview. 

In addition, the claims sequence may show a pat- 
tern of nondisqualifying odd-job earnings; or the 
claimant’s appearance—cuts, dirt, grease, paint—may 
indicate unreported work. The claimant who arrives 
at the claims counter with briefcase or tool box, or 
dressed in a company uniform, needs to be observed 
and questioned carefuly. One Arizona file concerns 
a long-duration claimant who casually placed a stack 
of brochures on the counter while certifying his claim. 
Although he denied any employment, investigation dis- 
closed that for several months he had been working as 
a sales representative of a shoe manufacturer. 

Claims personnel are further trained to question long 
unemployment which does not appear logical. A 
claimant may be in a demand occupation, or may be 
of the age or type of worker who usually files in short- 
duration sequence. Long unemployment, coupled 
with a work history of self-employment or commission 
selling, has been the basis for many fruitful investi- 
gations. 

Since field investigation is costly, and since benefit 
payments must be withheld pending its completion, 
local office claims personnel are encouraged to make 
reasonable preliminary investigation prior to classify- 
ing a case as suspicious. All available agency infor- 
mation, including application for work and question- 
naires in file, should be reviewed. The local office 
may utilize the telephone and the mails for verifica- 
tion of job application, odd-job earnings, or dates of 
return to work. Former employers can often provide 
information concerning a claimant’s current availa- 
bility for work, ability.to work, and refusal of work—all 
issues which may lead to further issues of self-employ- 
ment and unreported earnings. Job placement 
facilities, such as the claimant’s union hiring hall or 
professional placement service, put the local office 
deputy in immediate touch with ordinary credible 
sources which are in a position to know of the claim- 
ant’s unemployed status. Governmental agencies can 
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furnish licensing information relative to self-employ- 
ment. Agencies paying welfare and disability bene- 
fits can provide information regarding ability to work. 


Special Investigation May Be Needed 


When the local office deputy believes there is a 
definite indication of fraud, or when the investigative 
process can no longer be conducted effectively at the 
local office level, he refers the case for special investi- 
gation. The format of the recommendation includes 
the claimant’s physical description; his work history; 
a brief summary of the claims sequence; the basis for 
investigation ; a summary of investigation completed by 
the local office; and a suggested course of action, in- 
cluding possible sources of information. 

Section 23-785 of the Employment Security Law of 
Arizona states, “Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation knowing it to be false or who 
knowingly fails to disclose a material fact in order to 
obtain or increase a benefit or other payment under 
this chapter for himself or for another person, or under 
an employment security law of another State, the Fed- 
eral Government or a foreign government, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more 
than two hundred dollars, by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than sixty days, or both. Each 
such false statement or representation or failure to dis- 
close a material fact shall constitute a separate 
offense.” 

The statute further provides for recoupment of 
fraudulent benefits by civil action. Justice courts fre- 


quently assist in recoupment by imposing jail sentences 
if defendants fail to repay the overpayment as in- 


structed by the court in criminal proceedings. 

Such fraudulent claims can pertain to any of the 
areas of eligibility to which the claimant certifies when 
he states, “. . . during the seven days covered by this 
claim, except as shown on this claim, I was unemployed, 
earned no wages and received no benefits; I was able 
to work and available for work; I looked for work in 
accordance with Commission requirements; I was re- 
siding in the United States. I have reported to the 
deputy any job offer I received during the period cov- 
ered by this claim. I have not applied for nor am I 
receiving an education and training or subsistence 
allowance from the Veterans Administration. I know 
that the law provides penalties for false statements in 
connection with this claim.” 

The reason underlying many cases of unavailability 
for work is that the claimant is self-employed or engag- 
ing in sales work on a straight commission basis. These 
particular cases necessitate time-consuming field in- 
vestigation. It is believed that this type of fraud is 
prompted by the claimant’s belief that (1) there is no 
likely cross-check of such earnings by the agency and 
(2) he has the “out” of saying, “I wasn’t clearing any 
money.” Arizona’s justice courts have taken a dim 
view of such reasoning, particularly since most justices 
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of the peace have had the opportunity to view our bene- 
fit rights film. 

Questioned regarding his long unemployment, a 
claimant advised a deputy in Arizona’s largest local 
office that he expected to start to work the following 
week for “X” Trainer Sales. The deputy noted that 
the claimant carried in his shirt pocket 3 x 5 cards, pos- 
sible tools of the sales trade. The claimant had 
actually begun work 6 weeks before. He subsequently 
pleaded guilty to fraudulent receipt of 6 weeks’ bene- 
fits totaling $210. 

Because of their contractual relationship with cer- 
tain labor unions, some Arizona claimants cannot 
make an independent search for work but must wait 
their turn on the union’s out-of-work list. Procedural 
controls provide for periodic verification by the claim- 
ant’s business agent that he is registered for work. In 
some instances however, claimants have used the work 
registration as a coverup, and local office deputies do 
not allow such claims to run indefinitely without mak- 
ing personal verification of refusal of work or failure 
to be present when called for work. Ostensibly unem- 
ployed and available for referral by his union, one 
claimant was found to be self-employed in wrecking 
cars and selling scrap metal. Soon after the establish- 
ment of a $490 overpayment, local newspapers carried 
the story of his conviction and sentence to 1 year in 
the Maricopa County jail. Since his release he has 
repaid the overpayment in full. 

Another construction worker concealed the fact that 
he was living in an area remote from a labor market. 
He also falsely stated that he continued to meet his 
union’s weekly and daily reporting requirements. 
Driving once a week to a major Arizona city—over 
100 miles from his residence—he filed his claim, rein- 
stated his name on his local’s out-of-work list, and 
visited his mailing address to pick up a waiting unem- 
ployment check. When investigation disclosed his 
actual residence and the fact that he had missed nu- 
merous opportunities for referral, he was determined 
to be unavailable for a 20-week period. He had been 
overpaid $700. 


The Case of a Student 


Unavailability, because of full-time student status, 
was the basis of a recent $1,430 overpayment of an 
interstate claim. A local office deputy, concerned 
with length of unemployment, was quick to recognize 
a name in a newspaper article which announced the 
visit of claimant’s parents and described him as a stu- 
dent at a nearby university. The claimant was easily 
identified as the party in question. Investigation also 
disclosed that he was receiving remuneration in return 
for managing an apartment house. 

One deputy, taking a routine claim, had the feeling 
that he had seen a claimant employed at a local service 
station. Although the station operator and the chain 
office manager had no record of the claimant, investi- 
gation proved that he was, in fact, employed, as the 
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deputy had suspected. Using another name and 
social security number, he had continued to file for 
benefits after starting to work. He had been able to 
report as scheduled, as he worked at night. The 210- 
day sentence awarded him by the county justice court 
was later absorbed by a coincidental felony conviction. 
Overpayment suspense files will alert the agency to the 
possibilty of recoupment of the $245 overpayment, by 
civil action, when the claimant is released from the 
State prison. 

Inasmuch as requests in the special programs of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act and the 
Area Redevelopment Act are not handled on a con- 
tinued basis at the local offices, these programs do not 
lend themselves to the local office selection of suspicious 
cases. In one recent situation, however, a local office 
deputy became suspicious of an MDTA claimant whose 
description of dates of employment was vague when 
he reported to establish a new benefit year. Since the 
employment appeared to overlap the previous appli- 
cation, the employer was called, overpayment was 
indicated, and investigation was requested. Investi- 
gation disclosed that the claimant had contacted his 
employer, requesting him to alter his records. It was 
determined that the claimant had failed to declare 
compensated hours during the period he received 
training benefits, and had therefore received $153 to 
which he was not entitled. 

In every investigator’s file, there is the “one who 
got away.” In 1962, a claimant sent an obliging friend 
to the local office to certify his continued claim. The 
counter deputy quickly spotted the deception, and 
after the friend’s hurried departure from the office and 
the claimant’s failure to respond to call-in, the claim 
Intensive investigation failed to 


was disqualified. 
disclose the claimant’s whereabouts, and the case was 
reluctantly closed, with the investigator satisfied only 
that prior claims bore the claimant’s usual endorse- 


ment. No information was obtained regarding his 
actual activities. Recently, an article in a metropoli- 
tan newspaper proclaimed the fact that justice will 
triumph, at the same time possibly explaining the 
nature of the suspected unreported earnings. The 
article announced that the claimant “who got away” 
had been sentenced to prison for rifling coin boxes. 

Recognizing the importance of fraud detection, 
benefit personnel are equally aware of the importance 
of good public relations and the obligation to make 
prompt payment of benefits when due. By maintain- 
ing the cooperation of employers, public agencies, 
community organizations, and various private con- 
cerns, it is possible for the local office deputy to make 
speedy verification of eligibility factors without undue 
delay of payment or harassment of the source of infor- 
mation. The source is told that verification is of a 
routine nature, to avoid casting aspersions on an inno- 
cent party. Responsible members of the community 
have proved to be cooperative and have often ex- 
pressed approval that care is taken in the payment of 
benefits. 
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In reports of investigation, local office personnel are 
advised of the results of their observations and recom- 
mendations. Periodic analysis apprises the local office 
manager of the results of statewide investigation and 
provides him with a yardstick for training his staff. 
The Arizona Benefit Section has noted good coopera- 
tion between central office investigators and local 
office deputies. It continuously aspires to the sound 
selection of cases and their prompt investigation. 

Local office managers personally contact their news- 
papers and furnish press releases of fraud complaints 
and convictions. One recent conviction prompted an 
editorial, praising the agency for its diligence in detect- 
ing and prosecuting fraud. The editorial stated, 
“Things are tough all over . and will get even 
tougher to make a fast buck, especially from the . . . 
Employment Security Commission Office. . . . We 
are happy that such public officials . are cutting 
down on this sort of hanky-panky. It seems to us that 
too many have the attitude that anything gotten from 
the Government is free, and there for the taking. reg 

The local office claims deputy, doing his job “on the 
firing line,’ can be assured that in the long run his 
efforts contribute to the success of the unemployment 
insurance program and its favorable image in the eyes 
of responsible American citizens. 

STATEWIDE INDUSTRY SURVEYS FOR FRAUD 
(Continued from page 4) 

where a number of irregularities were previously dis- 

covered. Our experience has been that, while further 

irregularities are sometimes discovered, “repeaters” 

are very seldom found. In many repeat surveys, very 

few or no irregularities are uncovered. 

Our records show that, during the past 2 years, 
workers in 15 industries (including the 10 in group 50— 
59) accounted for more than 70 percent of all cases 
of overpayments. In prior years the picture was about 
the same. With the exception of workers in the 50-59 
group, employment in the other five industries involved 
is by nature seasonal or intermittent and these receive 
close attention in all investigative work. During fiscal 
1962, some 80 plants checked in one industry resulted 
in the discovery of 412 cases of irregularity and in the 
establishment of $27,099 in overpayments. In fiscal 
1963, a total of 96 plants in the same industry were 
checked (including 20 rechecked from 1962) and only 
275 cases of irregularity were found with $10,087 in 
overpayments being established. 

Based upon our experience, we would not recom- 
mend the adoption of industry surveys to the exclusion 
of the regular fraud prevention and detection investi- 
gative procedures. We believe, however, that our pres- 
ent practice of concentrating upon a particular indus- 
try or employer group during | calendar quarter of 
each year, in both the cross-matching and the plant 
survey processes, is a productive procedure which re- 
sults in both fraud detection and prevention. 








3. Audit of Return-to-Work Claims 


By CARL G. SCHWEHN, UI Programs Supervisor, Overpayment and Fraud 
and J. PAUL RAY, Chief of UI Programs 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


TT IE continued claim form for the week ending July 

27, 1963, said, “I returned to work on July 25, 
1963, for Rip-em-up Laundry, 725 Petticoat Lane, 
Washing, Mo., and earned $16.” Is this information 
correct? Does the claimant report accurately as to 
date returned to work and wages earned during the 
week claimed? If he doesn’t, what reasons could he 
have for incorrect reporting, and, most important, 
is fraud involved? 

Questions, questions, and more questions, but no 
answers. Our UI Programs Section decided that 
Missouri needed an audit program to provide the 
The Return-to-Work (RTW) Claim was a 
natural to include in this question-and-answer game, 
since our continued claim form gave us the information 
to initiate a verification process. 

Return-to-work claims are filed in Missouri on the 
same continued claim form which the claimant uses 
to self-file his scheduled weekly continued claim. He 
must answer all of the questions, as when he reports in 
person, and in addition must provide the following 
information according to instructions printed on the 
claim form: 

1. I returned to work on . 


2. For 


answers. 


(Date) 


(Name of Employer) 


(Employ rs. Address) 

Audit experience has dictated the need for more 
accurate claimant reporting, so the claim form was 
revised recently to include the following: 

1. A date entry for each day worked in the claim 
week. 

2. An earnings entry for each day worked in the 
claim week. 

While the new form will not be put in use until 
about January 1, 1964, we believe more accurate re- 
porting will be the rule. 


Audit Procedure 


When the RTW claim is received in the local office, 
a claims deputy pulls the claim record card from the 
file and posts the reporting in the same manner as for 
a regular claim. If any information is omitted or 
incomplete, the claim is returned to the claimant for 
completion. If the claim is properly completed, the 
deputy then prepares a form letter and mails it to the 
employer. The employer fills in his record and returns 
the letter to the deputy. 

This audit letter is also used to verify RTW inter- 


state claims, and the information is transmitted to the 
liable State. 

The audit letter is completed by entering the em- 
ployer’s name and address, the local office address, 
the source code and local office number, the claimant’s 
name and Social Security number, and the period for 
which earnings data are needed. The source code 
indicates the reason for requesting the payroll infor- 
mation. For an RTW claim the code is “1.” The 
month and year involved are entered, and the dates for 
which payroll information is requested are enclosed 
by bracket to the left of the month column. 

A control entry is posted to the claim record card 
to show that a request has been sent to the employer 
to verify RTW information reported by the claimant. 
The claim record card is refiled and the continued 
claim is released for payment if no other issue is raised. 


Should Payment Await Employer’s Reply? 


Some doubt exists as to whether these claims should 
be released for payment until a reply is received from 
the employer. Overpayments could be eliminated by 
holding the claim for the employer’s reply, but a delay 
would occur in the payment of benefits to all of the 
RTW claimants, even though a large percentage of 
the claims would have correct return-to-work and 
earnings information. The Missouri agency is experi- 
menting with different procedures on this problem to 
determine the most practical method to follow in re- 
leasing RTW claims for payment. 

When the employer reply is received, the claims 
deputy pulls the claim record card and compares the 
continued claim entry with the earnings data supplied 
by the employer. If there is no overpayment, the 
audit letter is destroyed. If the evidence indicates a 
possible overpayment, all records are charged out to a 
claims technician who determines issue cases. The 
technician will investigate the case and prepare a re- 
port for transmittal to the central office to establish 
any overpayment. If there is also a finding that fraud 
is involved, the report will include a determination of 
the administrative penalty to be assessed and a recom- 
mendation with respect to prosecution. 

The central office overpayment unit examines the 
report to determine if correct procedures have been 
applied and if the overpayment amount is computed 
correctly. A verified copy of the report is returned to 
the local office. The claims technician then issues 
a determination to the claimant notifying him of the 
overpayment amount, the penalty assessed, if any, and 
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a firm demand for refund of the overpayment if prose- 
cution is not requested. Control dates are posted to 
the overpayment report which establishes a collection 
procedure to be followed if the overpayment determi- 
nation becomes final and the claimant doesn’t make 
known his plan of restitution. 

When the case is referred to the prosecuting at- 
torney, the determination is issued as explained above, 
but no demand is made for refund of the overpayment. 
If an offer of refund is made, it is not accepted without 
the approval of the prosecuting attorney. After pros- 
ecution action is completed, the local office will take 
action to collect any amount of the total overpayment 
not recovered by the prosecuting attorney or the court. 


Personnel Assigned 


In St. Louis and Kansas City, the claims technician 
assigned to investigate and determine this issue is a 
member of the local office overpayment and fraud unit 
which processes all types of overpayments. 

In all other local offices, there is no overpayment 
and fraud unit as such, and the claims technician proc- 
esses all types of nonmonetary issues. No attempt is 
made to set this audit program apart from other over- 
payment activities. In fact, the audit program in- 
cludes the following additional types of cases: 

1. If the claimant has claimed 5 consecutive weeks 
with no reported earnings and has had a previous 
overpayment due to unreported earnings, an audit 
letter is sent to claimant’s last employer. 

2. If a former employer reports that claimant is 
working elsewhere. 

3. If the claimant has 5 consecutive weeks of low 
earnings or earnings not consistent with normal hourly 
or day rate. 

4. If anonymous information is received that claim- 
ant is working for a named employer. 

5. If claimant’s actions, dress, or statements during 
the claims taking interview indicate he may be work- 
ing, the audit letter is mailed to the claimant’s last 
employer or any other employer where claimant is 
suspected of working. 


Results 


In order to evaluate the results of the audit program 
for RTW claims, local offices are required to submit 
quarterly reports. The reports for the second quarter 
of 1963 indicate that: 

1. 17,573 audit letters were sent to employers. 

2. 15,280 audit letters were returned. 

3. 1,051 overpayments were established, totaling 
$29,481.49. 

Thus, 6.9 percent of the audit letters returned re- 
sulted in an overpayment being discovered that might 
not have been detected otherwise. 

When compared with the previous quarter, these 
results show an increase of 1.4 percent in the number 
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708-886—63 


of overpayments. However, there was a drop of | per- 
cent when compared with the same quarter in 1962. 

Some measure of the effectiveness of this program 
is shown by a comparison of overpayments established 
during the calendar years 1961 and 1962. During 
calendar year 1961, the State agency established 4,870 
overpayments; in calendar year 1962 this figure jumped 
to 8,507. In calendar year 1962 (the first full year of 
the audit program) , the agency established 3,626 over- 
payments on RTW claims—almost the exact difference 
in overpayments established during the 2 calendar 
years. 

In addition to the overpayments established on 
RTW claims in calendar year 1962, the agency de- 
tected 2,444 other reporting discrepancies. These dis- 
crepancies include such items as unreported earnings 
for waiting week but still not eligible, earnings reported 
in wrong week, and error discovered before release of 
pay order. 

There is no regular time costing record on the RTW 
audit program, but a study was made in St. Louis and 
Kansas City for the first 2 quarters of 1962. No break- 
down was made as to time spent on the various steps in 
the audit process; however, the number of hours used 
divided by the number of cases checked resulted in an 
average of 19 minutes per case. The study included all 
time spent in verification, investigation, and the estab- 
lishment of any overpayments which resulted from the 
audit process. 


Answers 


Now we have some answers to our questions. We 
know that an audit program for RTW claims is a 
better method of verification than depending entirely 
on the quarterly cross-matching of wages with benefit 
payments. There are two important reasons for this: 

1. The audit program covers all employers, includ- 
ing those not liable under the law. 

2. The employment and payroll records are so re- 
cent that the employer not only gives prompt and com- 
plete information but a better percentage response is 
made to the audit letter than to the letters requesting 
information on cases uncovered by the cross-matching 
method. 

We know that not all RTW claims are correctly 
filed and that a few even involve fraud. We know 
that an audit program for these claims is needed, and, 
above all, that improved claims taking techniques must 
be found. We hope to accomplish this in part by im- 
proving the benefit rights interview process, and by 
placing more emphasis on the RTW claim during peri- 
odic interviews. We also now require mandatory oral 
questions on all continued claims filed in person to 
better educate the claimant in accurate reporting of 
work and earnings. 

From the standpoint of operations, we know the 
audit program has been well accepted by the local 
office staff because they tell us “we like it.” 





4, New Jersey's Back-to-Back 
raud Detection Program 


By HENRY GELLER 
Chief, Bureau of Unemployment Benefit Programs 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


HE New Jersey Division of Employment Security 

has always had an active program for prevention 
and detection of fraud. At all times, considerable 
thought has been given to building into the day-to- 
day procedures those devices and techinques that 
would tend to minimize fraudulent collection of bene- 
fits. We realized that in spite of these preventive 
measures, further effort had to be directed toward de- 
tection of improper payments. From the inception of 
the fraud program, we have been aware that even the 
“perfect” system is not practical if the costs involved 
are unrealistic or excessive. Our striving has been 
toward accomplishing the optimum level within this 
limitation. We feel that our fraud program does the 
job well. However, we plan to take our cue from 
Thomas A. Edison who said, “There’s a way to do it 
better—find it.” 

New Jersey originally paid all benefits by mail 
through the central office. There was an automatic 
worker wage record reporting basis for all subject em- 
ployers. In 1953, New Jersey began making local office 
benefit payments, and also adopted request wage re- 
porting. The worker gained through prompt payment 
of benefits, and the employer no longer had to submit 
wage reports for all his workers. The Division of Em- 
ployment Security requests detailed information only 
when the claim is filed. New Jersey is now 1 of 11 
States operating on a request basis. With the elimina- 
tion of complete worker wage records, the Division lost 
one of its best sources for finding conflicts between the 
receipt of wages and unemployment benefits for the 
same week. 

From the start of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram in New Jersey, most overpayment cases involved 
situations where benefits were paid for the same weeks 
during which the claimant was employed. The gap 
caused by the absence of wage records had to be filled. 

In February 1953, the Fraud Inspection Section of 
the central office began an experimental program. 
That month the Section discovered its first fraud case 
from the program. This case was broken by the tech- 
nique which is now commonly called the “Back-to- 
Back” Program which involves the determination of 
wage benefit conflicts by matching wage reports and 
benefits records. 

Under this program, the central office, when filing 
new claims records, checked claims records to see if 
there was a previous benefit year claim on file. If a 
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previous claim was found, both claims were pulled and 
referred to the Fraud Inspection Section. The sec- 
tion obtained a record of benefit payments on the ex- 
pired claim and compared these payments with the 
data reported by the employers for the base year in 
the current claim. If a conflict between wages and 
benefits was indicated, a field investigation followed. 
The employer records were examined and verified. 
If a definite conflict week by week was established, a 
certified transcript for the period in question was ob- 
tained from the employer. The certified transcript 


was the basis for making a determination of overpay- 
ment and possibly for fraud prosecution. 


Employers Are Notified 


New Jersey now informs employers by weekly notices 
of benefit payments being made to their former em- 
ployees and charged to their account. A considerable 
number of employers compare these charges with their 
payroll records. The employers report to the Division 
of Employment Security those benefit payments which 
appear to conflict with their payroll records. This 
employer checking constitutes a main source of detec- 
tion of overpayments and fraudulent benefit payments 
in New Jersey. This detection method cannot be used 
for title XV UCEF or UCX benefit payments because 
the Federal establishment is not individually charged 
and advised of the benefit payments. 

In order to correct this situation, in April 1955 the 
Division began screening all tithe XV claims which 
were followed by a New Jersey unemployment insur- 
ance claim. This “back-to-back” system was similar 
to the earlier one. This method uncovered a sub- 
stantial number of conflicts. 

The results from the limited programs carried on 
by the Division indicated a need for a more compre- 
hensive and formal program. A pilot program was 
introduced in six local offices in August 1958. In- 
stead of having the central office initiate this fraud de- 
tection, the investigation was started in the local offices. 

Under this program, when any of the local offices is 
processing a new claim, its inactive files are examined 
for a previous claim. If there is such a claim, and the 
number of benefit payments on the previous claim ex- 
ceeds 5 benefit weeks, the claim is included in the 
survey. Upon the receipt of wage data from the em- 
ployer for the new claim, the number of base weeks 
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is tallied. If the sum of base weeks and benefit 
weeks equals 40 or more, a form is sent to the em- 


ployer, requesting a breakdown of wages by week for 


the period for which benefits were collected. En- 
closed with the request is a return envelope addressed 
to the central office. A special functional code num- 
ber is used to charge the time spent on this program. 
The selection of “40” as the criterion for this program 
was made to include those “claimants who were en- 
titled to maximum benefits and for whom the em- 
ployer was not required to submit detailed base year 
wages. 

In New Jersey, if the claimant has been employed 
for 35 or more calendar weeks in the base year and 
has earned more than a specific dollar amount, the 
employer simply checks off the box to that effect on 
the Request for Wage and Separation Information 
form. In computing the weeks for the criterion, we 
use the 35 as base weeks and add them to the benefit 
weeks of the previous claim. 

The pilot study was limited to new claims taken dur- 
ing August 1958. The following data were obtained: 


Hours charged 

Claims with previous claims in file 

Claims with 40 or more base and eligible 
weeks on which forms were dispatched 
to employers 

Overpayment uncovered: 
Claims 176 
Benefit payments involved (weeks) ---- 397 
Amount 


These productive results prompted the agency to 
adopt a statewide program which became effective in 
1959. Necessary modifications were made, and con- 
trols of workload, reporting, and statistics were devel- 
oped. 

Each local office selected 10 percent of new claims 
which showed previous claims in file. Consideration 
in selection was given to claimants in industries where 
experience had shown a high incidence of fraudulent 
claims. 

In the present operation, the local offices pick the 
claims to be surveyed. When wage replies come from 
employers, the number of base weeks on the current 
claim and benefit weeks including the waiting week on 
a previous claim in the overlapping period are added. 
If the number of these weeks totals 40 or more, a form 
listing all the benefit weeks is prepared in duplicate. 
The original, with a return envelope addressed to the 
central office, is sent to the employer. The duplicate 
is sent to the central office at the end of each day with 
a transmittal form indicating new claims taken that 
day, total claims with previous benefit history, the 
number of cases selected, and the number of wage 
record requests submitted. The central office checks 
the total number of forms received so that the number 
agrees with that shown on the transmittal sheet and 
forwards the transmittal sheet to the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 
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For followup, the duplicate copies are filed in 
chronological order in the Fraud Inspection Section. 
When replies are received from the employers, the 
duplicate copies are pulled. After a determination is 
made, copies are marked to show whether there is an 
overpaymnt or no overpayment, and they are then 
forwarded to Research and Statistics. 

The remaining duplicate copies for which replies 
have not been received within 2 weeks provide a basis 
for followup. If the employer does not reply to a 
second request within 2 weeks, a field visit is made to 
his establishment. 

On the basis of the daily reports from the local offices 
and data from the central office, the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics prepares a monthly cumulative 
report detailing the results for each local office, district, 
and the State as a whole. These reports are used to 
check on local offices for compliance with instructions. 

In 1961, the percentage of cases to be surveyed was 
increased from 10 percent to 30 percent. This per- 
centage is still in effect. 

Since this system went into effect on a statewide 
basis, it has uncovered 13,703 cases of overpayments 
involving $970,000. The back-to-back program ac- 
counts for 25 percent of the total overpayments involv- 
ing claimants who were working and collecting unem- 
ployment insurance benefits at the same time. 

Recently, an evaluation of the program was made. 
Based on this evaluation, we are considering changing 
the criterion from 40 weeks to 53 weeks. We are plan- 
ning to make it a 100-percent instead of 30-percent 
sample basis. Projection of data accumulated indi- 
cates that, with this change, the number of detected 
overpayments will be increased—while the workload 
will be decreased. 

In cases where a large amount of overpayments is 
indicated and criminal prosecution is undertaken, we 
do not rely wholly on information submitted routinely 
by the employer. An investigator is sent to the em- 
ployer’s establishment to make an examination of rec- 
ords to substantiate the certified transcript the 
employer has previously submitted. Only after this 
verification is criminal prosecution undertaken. 

The one disadvantage in the program is the fact 
that detection of an overpayment under the “back-to- 
back” program may be delayed up to 2 years after the 
benefits are collected. 

Where it appears that the employer could have in- 
formed the local office more quickly of the wage- 
benefit conflict by careful prompt checking of the 
charges to his experience rating account, this fact is 
called to his attention. In most instances, this action 
insures his future alertness in helping to stop this type 
of improper benefit payment. We feel that our con- 
tinuing efforts to stimulate employer interest as an 
essential party to the detection and prevention of fraud 
will eventually benefit this employer, as well as all 
other employers, and the entire unemployment insur- 
ance benefits program. 
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Crossing the 
Protessional-Clerical Threshold 


By ANNE SCHRAGER 
Employment Interviewer, Office of Personnel Placement Center, New York City 
New York State Employment Service 


| fsakd do I want to leave my job as college librar- 
ian? I'l] admit that the salary is fine and I love 
my 6-week vacation, but I want to get into the business 
world. I want to meet some marriageable men and I'll 
take a clerical job and a salary cut to do it.” This is 
not an excerpt from a lonely hearts column, but part 
of an actual conversation which took place not long 
ago in the Professional Placement Center of the New 
York State Employment Service in New York City. 
The applicant, with a master’s degree in library 
science, was speaking to the representative of the Office 
Personnel Placement Center assigned to the Profes- 
sional Placement Center. 

An arrangement had been started in February 1962 
to have a liaison interviewer from the Commercial 
Office, as the Office Personnel Placement Center was 
then called, spend each work morning at the Profes- 
sional Placement Center. (A similar cooperative pro- 
gram between the Office Personnel Placement Center 
and the Industrial Office has been in operation for 
more than 5 years and is highly successful. ) 

The purpose of the assignment was to: 

1. Make all efforts to fill particular Commercial 
Office job openings for which the requirements and 
qualifications make it possible to recruit applicants 
from the Professional Placement Center. 

2. Interview and place those applicants of the Pro- 
fessional Office whose skills and abilities at the moment 
seem more marketable in commercial jobs, or who indi- 


cate a desire for some type of office position at this 
particular time. 

A typical morning would include interviewing, job 
search by telephone to the Office Personnel Placement 
Center, consulting with interviewers of the Professional 
Placement Center on questions of jurisdiction and 
routing, and in some cases intensive individual tele- 
phone solicitation. 

Admittedly, most applicants seen by the liaison in- 
terviewer do not have the romantic motivation of the 
young librarian who yearned to be a secretary. Many 
of the persons interviewed are teachers who have de- 
cided to leave their profession and use whatever cleri- 
cal skills they may have, such as typing or knowledge 
of accounting or stenography, to enter the business 
world. Other applicants who come to the desk of the 
liaison interviewer are recent college graduates whose 
major studies have not prepared them in a practical 
way to earn a living. An art history majer, for ex- 
ample, after having applied unsuccessfully to every 
museum in New York, may come in seeking a clerical 
job in a related field, such as interior decorating. 
Sometimes young social workers find their profession 
too demanding and decide to explore possibilities in 
private industry. A rather dramatic but fortunately 
not typical case involved a young woman who decided 
to forsake social work when one of her clients, dis- 
pleased with her handling of his case, attempted to 
throw her down a flight of stairs. 


Being interviewed for a job. 
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Generally speaking, someone who has actually 
worked in his profession and found it not to his liking 
is more eager to accept referral to a clerical job than 
someone fresh from college and hopeful of being an 
editor, curator, or business executive without going 
through any intermediate steps up the ladder. In 
some instances, the liaison interviewer has the pleasure 
of knowing that she has placed an applicant in just 
the right setting. For example, a young woman, 
anxious to work for a specific social work organization, 
had been interviewed there and turned down for a 
professional job because she lacked a few college cred- 
its. A few weeks later she told the liaison interviewer 
that she would accept a clerical job in a social work 
setting. She was placed in the same organization in 
which she was interested, as a clerk-typist. Naturally 
the applicant was pleased, because she knows that she 
will receive first consideration for a professional open- 
ing in her own type of work as soon as she acquires 
the necessary credits. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, an applicant with a col- 
lege degree is more difficult to place in a clerical posi- 
tion than an applicant who lacks higher education. 
Just as the new Bachelor of Arts or Science will ask 
plaintively, “Is it just a clerical job?” so an employer 
may ask, “Will a college graduate be happy working 
on this job?” Sometimes special selling has to be 
done, both of the job and the applicant. However, 
there are clerical jobs where, although a college educa- 
tion is not required by an employer, a college graduate 
can work happily because of the company’s policy of 
promotion from within. The college graduate can 
count on his education working for him when an open- 
ing in a higher category occurs and personnel records 
are reviewed, 

Recently the Office Personnel Placement Center 
received an order for a tour guide in the Park Avenue 
office of a major distilling company. Two young 
women were referred for the position; the first, an 
attractive high school graduate, turned it down be- 
cause she thought it would be boring; the second, a 
recent college graduate, was glad to accept it, realizing 
that the job of tour guide can be the first steppingstone 
in corporate public relations. 


= 


Being welcomed by his new employer. 
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The interviewer who performs a liaison function 
has the advantage of seeing and learning the operating 
procedures of two different offices. The benefit to 
the employer lies in his being able to interview well 
educated, promotable applicants. The two employ- 
ment offices involved are able to share knowledge of 
jobs and labor market information and mutually utilize 
applicants. 

The Office Personnel Placement Center occasionally 
invites personnel managers of large companies to visit 
the center, to see its operation, and to meet interviewers 
with whom they will be dealing. The liaison inter- 
viewer attends these meetings and is able to discuss 
job opportunities for college graduates with the em- 
ployer representative. These meetings have developed 
openings such as accountant, trial lawyer, and engi- 
neering library assistant. Visits to employers by the 
liaison interviewer have produced leads for career jobs 
in industry and in one case have resulted in placement 
of a young college graduate as a programmer trainee. 

Other placements made as a result of the coopera- 
tion between the Professional Placement Center and 
the Office Personnel Placement Center have included 
clerk-typists with a “plus” (such as tuition benefits) , 
receptionist for the chairman of the board of a major 
public utility, products correspondent for a major cus- 
tomer cooperative, and numerous girl Fridays in ad- 
vertising agencies. 

The job of an employment interviewer is never rou- 
tine and working in two offices can only add to the 
variety. The liaison assignment presents many chal- 
lenges, but there is the whole city of New York to work 
with, so at least some of the challenges can be met. It’s 
a rewarding feeling to know a well qualified applicant 
has been placed on the right job. It might seem odd 
to refer a Bachelor of Arts history major to a job in the 
garment center, but the young woman we sent was 
interested in fashion and thrilled at the idea of working 
in a clerical capacity for one of the country’s most 
famous dress designers. All doubts were swept away 
when the referral was checked and the employer said, 
“From now on we know where to call.” 


At work on the new job. 
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Twamley Hall, the new administration building, houses the sition 
Placement Office. 





Cecil J. Ewing, local office interviewer, talks with a student 
applicant. 


The campus provides the best opportunity for part-time work. 
These students work in the university bookstore between classes. 


College wad: 
n P lacin! 


By RONAI 

Director of P 
University of North 1 
North Dakota Stat 


HE University of North Dakota is a coeducational 

State-supported university located in Grand Forks, 
a city of approximately 40,000 in the center of the Red 
River Valley, one of the richest farming areas in the 
world. Grand Forks is located on the extreme eastern 
edge of the State about 90 miles south of the Canadian 
border. The closest large metropolitan area is the 
Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
located 300 miles to the southeast. Approximately 
4,700 students are enrolled in the University’s seven 
colleges which offer Baccalaureate, Master, and Doc- 
torate degrees in over 50 major fields of study. The 
university is a fully accredited school with a faculty of 
nearly 300. 

Since North Dakota’s primary industry is agricul- 
ture, there are real problems each year in trying to 
place 250 to 300 college graduates in search of profes- 
sional jobs in nonagricultural fields. Job openings 
must be found beyond those available to them within 
their own State. 

The enrollment at the university has almost doubled 
in the last 10 years. The increasing demands upon the 
faculty made it impossible for them to find time to 
provide an adequate placement service for all the stu- 
dents. The need for a centralized placement office, 
professionally staffed and equipped to handle the job, 
brought about establishment of the cooperative cen- 
tralized student placement service. 

The Student Placement Office at the University is a 
joint venture of the University and the North Dakota 
State Employment Service. Working together, these 
two organizations developed the University’s place- 
ment program. It began 13 years ago as a part-time 
operation located in a vacant science lab. Today the 
office has a staff of seven and is located in the recently 
completed administration building in the center of the 
campus. 

The office has three major placement programs— 
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Graduate Placement, Teacher Placement, and Part- 
Time Jobs for students who are attending school. 
Operational policies and procedures are set up in regu- 
lar joint meetings of University and Employment 
Service administrative staff. This close coordination 
is not only essential but it perpetuates the spirit of this 
cooperative venture. Never forgotten is the identity of 
both parties, and never overlooked is the goal of the 
operation. 

During the 1962-1963 school year over 1,500 
students, nearly one-third of the total student body, 
used the facilities of the College Placement Office. 
Of these, 1,224 were seeking part-time jobs, while 293 
came for assistance in finding employment as grad- 
uates. In addition, more than 100 wives of students 
were placed in full-time jobs. 


The Student Placement Program 


Part-time work is essential in keeping many students 
in school. An Employment Service interviewer is as- 
signed to the part-time placement work. The problem 
of matching a worker with the requirements of a job 
is not new, but in a university setting it is complicated 
by class schedules, tests, vacation periods, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, laboratory projects, and other univer- 
sity functions. This problem is further complicated by 
the difficulty of communicating with an applicant who 
changes location every hour. 

A college student seldom has extensive work ex- 
perience. For this reason, his curriculum may become 
an important selection factor. A special application 
has been devised which emphasizes the information re- 
quired on courses and class schedules and makes it 
readily available to the placement interviewer. 

Since the greatest number of part-time job open- 
ings are located on the campus, the interviewer must be 
acquainted with the campus and its available jobs. He 
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A student's wife at work in one of the staff offices on campus. 
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Seniors reviewing career literature at the office reading 








Close contact and frequent employer visits must be made to keep 
up with the changing demands on campus. The interviewer must 
know the needs of many departments. 


must maintain close contact with departments and 
offices on campus to keep up with changing demands. 

An equally important and related responsibility is 
the placement of students’ wives on full-time jobs. Be- 
cause of heavy class schedules, some students find it im- 
possible to work part time. This is particularly true 
in the case of the technical and scientific majors. 
Many times a student must rely upon the income of his 
wife to get through school. Wives are assisted in find- 
ing full-time jobs, both on and off campus. 


The Graduate and Teacher Placement Program 


The objective of the graduate and teacher placement 
program is to provide seniors with the best possible job 
prospects. Emphasis, therefore, has been placed on the 
“on campus” recruiting program. This year, repre- 
sentatives from 143 companies from all parts of the 


Company representatives conduct more than 2,000 interviews per 
year on campus. 





country conducted more than 2,478 interviews on 
campus and made available hundreds of job openings 
to seniors and graduate students. In addition, the State 
job inventories and clearance openings are discussed 
with the applicant. Supplementing both of these 
sources of job openings are the many direct mail con- 
tacts that employers make with the office. 

To facilitate the graduate placement program, a 
brochure type application has been developed. It 
contains basic personal] data, detailed work experience, 
and outside activities in addition to the scholastic rec- 
ord and confidential appraisal forms completed by the 
faculty and former employers. It is made up in multi- 
ple copies to be used by company representatives when 
interviewing on campus and to be mailed to prospec- 
tive employers. 

At the beginning of the school year, the seniors are 
informed about the services of the office. Group semi- 
nar sessions are conducted by the placement office, be- 
ginning during the second week of school. Informative 
talks are also given to the student groups, and each 
senior is scheduled for a personal interview in the 
placement office. During this interview, credentials 
are established and job prospects are reviewed. In 
addition to the actual placement, general job informa- 
tion is discussed with students in engineering, scien- 
tific fields, law, accounting, and any of the other major 
fields of study offered by the University. 

Since company literature and job information are 
essential when discussing occupational plans with the 
student, the office maintains a library of this material 
for student reference. Much of this information is 
available on the office reading rack, and additional in- 


formational material may be checked out by the stu- 
dents. 

During the 1962-1963 school year, 64 percent of the 
graduating seniors in the College of Business Admin- 
istration, College of Engineering, the College of Sci- 
ence, Literature and Arts, and the School of Law used 
the services of the Placement Office. 


Staff and Facilities 


The Employment Service has assigned a staff of 
five to the College Placement Office which is operated 
as a branch of the Grand Forks district office. One in- 
terviewer is responsible for the graduate placement 
program supervision of the center, another is assigned 
to the teacher placement program, and the third is on 
part-time placement functions. The clerical staff con- 
sists of two full-time secretaries provided by the Em- 
ployment Service and two full-time clerks furnished by 
the University. Student assistants are also used on a 
part-time basis during the peak activity periods. 

The Placement Office is housed in nine rooms ad- 
jacent to the student personnel offices of the campus 
Each interviewer has a private office and there are 
three additional interviewing rooms available for con- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Ohio erves the Kedibes Sndustry 


By JOSEPH A. MIHALKA 
Chief of Testing 
Ohio State Employment Service 


¢¢ JD UBBER CITY” (Akron, Ohio), leads the world 

in the manufacture of rubber products, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of tires. It is the hub of 
the globe-encircling rubber industry. Although local 
employment service offices in Ohio have served the 
rubber companies in the past, it was not until the sum- 
mer of 1962 that personnel officers of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron approached the 
local employment service office to explore the possi- 
bilities of setting up a special program to assist in the 
selection of workers. 

Over the years, this firm has interviewed and taken 
applications from all persons who came to the plant 
seeking a job. As the largest employer in the com- 
munity, the company was constantly burdened with 
the initial processing of an ever increasing number of 
applicants. Many of these applicants felt that personal 
consideration should be given in their cases because 
they had friends or relatives working at Goodyear. 

In order to meet the demands of production, work- 
ers were sometimes needed in large numbers with the 
least possible delay in the hiring process. When the 


public learned that Goodyear was hiring, the company 
employment office was swamped. The screening, ap- 
plication taking, and other processing placed a heavy 


’ 


A ‘‘green"’ or uncured tire is loaded on 
a semi-automatic fire press. As the 
curing time is completed, the finished 
tire is ejected from the back of the 
press and one of the green tires is 
inserted for the nex? cycle. 


Goodyear News Bureau Photos 
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burden on the company’s personnel department. It 
was apparent that the procedures that had been used 
in the past were both expensive and time consuming. 

Goodyear felt that perhaps the Employment Service 
could assist in solving this problem and that there could 
be some exploration on the use of tests as an additional 
selection device in recruiting workers who had the 
potential to be trained for the many jobs found in a 
large firm of this type. Goodyear has been well known 
as a pioneer in training programs and for years has 
used the best methods for selection, including the use 
of tests. 


Exploratory Planning 


On one of the contacts with the local office, the 
personnel officers of Goodyear reviewed selection pro- 
cedures used by the Employment Service and exam- 
ined its facilities and tests. The GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Batrery proved of particular interest as a tool 
for measuring the potentials of applicants for the 
many occupations for which Goodyear trains. 

In a followup meeting, participants included the 
corporate director of personnel, local plant personnel 
directors, Ohio State Employment Service director, 
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A continuous conveyor carries just-cured tires from the curing presses. The double rows of tires just behind the presses, or molds, are 
going through an inflation period to complete the curing process. 


local office manager, and the chief of the Central 
Office testing section. It was agreed that (1) the local 
employment office could prescreen applicants to the 
employer’s specifications and (2) in event of large- 
scale hiring programs the Employment Service had 
the facilities and personnel to provide assistance. 
Goodyear representatives were impressed by the fact 
that in many cases the local office would have a bank 
of qualified applicants who had been screened and 
perhaps even tested. 

ferred on short notice. 


These applicants could be re- 


The use of test as an aid to the selection process was 
reviewed ; however, ES staff pointed out that its tests 
did not cover all occupations. In case no appropriate 
tests were available, a test development study would be 
considered. The company hires applicants for spe- 
cific jobs and then transfers them to other jobs accord- 


ing to current needs. Since no specific jobs were under 
discussion, ES staff suggested a review of those jobs for 
which new employees were most likely to be trained. 


On-the-Spot Job Review 


The State chief of testing spent several days with 
plant personnel carefully reviewing these jobs through 
discussion and actual observation of workers on the 
job. The major area of concern was with those posi- 
tions related to the tire-building activities, but other 
jobs also were reviewed, including those found in the 
industrial division that manufactures belting, hoses. 
tubing, and matting. 

The occupation of tire builder was the key job in 
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the Akron plants. Under company policy, workers 
may bid for different jobs that lead to this occupation, 
and the training periods vary from several weeks to 
several months. It was apparent that preemployment 
tests could be used to measure the potential abilities re- 
quired for tire builders. This method would save time 
and money by eliminating lengthy on-the-job trials. 

At the time of the exploratory meetings, Goodyear 
was contemplating quite a large-scale hiring program 
and, if possible, wanted the Employment Service to 
handle the recruiting, prescreening, and _ testing—if 
appropriate tests were available. 


The Program Plan 


A careful review of the Test Catalog did not re- 
veal any specific battery or group of batteries that 
would fit the needs of the employer in terms of specific 
occupations leading to and including that of tire 
builder. A review of the test development studies 
listed by the national office of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security as being “in progress” indicated that 
two States had undertaken studies for tire builder. 
But it was not known whether results of these studies 
would be available in the near future. 

Two specific Aptitude Test Batteries were consid- 
ered for entry occupations—B-397, Machine Operator, 
General, and B—503, Assembler (rubber goods). Al- 
though the jobs under consideration had some aspects 
of machine operation, they were not similar enough 
in types of machines operated, materials used, working 
to blueprints, etc., to warrant the use of B~397. On the 
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other hand, B-503 did have some aspects of similarity 
in types of material handled (rubber and fabric), 
operations (cutting, cementing, rolling, folding, trim- 
ming), working from job tickets, maintaining simple 
records, working on conveyor line operations, etc. 
The plan was not to select a test battery for use in 
selecting tire builders but rather to test for the entry 
job or jobs generally assigned to new workers either 
in the tire building area or the industrial area where 
Goodyear manufactures belting, hosing, matting, etc. 
There appeared to be a similarity between these jobs 
and the description found in the Test Catalog for 
B-503. After consultation with the Bureau, the local 
office decided to use the test experimentally. The 
aptitudes measured for this battery are Q-Clerical 
Perception, K-Motor Coordination, and M—Manual 
Dexterity. 

Things moved faster than anticipated. Goodyear 
started placing orders for applicants with the local of- 
fice within a few weeks after the initial meetings. All 
applicants were referred to the Akron local office for 
interviewing, screening to employer specifications, and 
testing with Specific Aptitude Test Battery B—503. 
Applicants who applied directly to the local office as 
well as those listed in the active files were considered 
for referral. Since the test battery B-503 was being 
used experimentally, the employer did further testing 
and screening, using his own tests. The personnel 
staff at Goodyear was pleased that the local office was 
able to provide good applicants in large numbers on 
only short notice. Few applicants failed to pass the 
screening and tests administered by the employer. 
Using this program, over 400 placements were made 
with Goodyear in a period of several months. 


Continuation of the Program 


Since the experimental program began, a test de- 
velopment study has been initiated for Tire Builder 
with a sample group of experienced workers being 
tested with the GENERAL AptiruDE Test BaTTeErRy. 
Both management and labor have cooperated in mak- 
ing this study possible. This study resulted in the 
development of the USES aptitude test battery B—-544. 
Goodyear has also placed orders for experienced work- 
ers for factory and clerical help. When orders are 
placed for trainees in occupations for which specific 
tests are available, test-selected applicants are referred. 
In the area of clerical jobs, proficiency tests (typing, 
dictation, and spelling) may be used according to the 
requirements of the job. 

Although the present program was set up on an 
experimental basis with the use of Specific Aptitude 
Test Battery B—503, other Goodyear plants in the State 
are asking for similar services. Also, other States are 
inquiring about the program in Ohio and other rubber 
companies have expressed interest. The California 
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Whitewall passenger car tires roll from the final production process 
and, after inspection, they will be shipped to one of more than 
200,000 dealers or stores. 


agency made immediate use of the newly developed 
aptitude test battery B-544 for tire builder in staffing 
a new plant of the Firetsone Rubber Co. It is hoped 
that the experiences with Goodyear and other rubber 
companies in Ohio may be of value in generating in- 
tercst in the use of the Employment Service through- 
vut the country. During the meetings with Goodyear, 
inquires were made about the possibilities of extend- 
ing similar sevices to the foreign divisions of this com- 
pany. Goodyear was impressed by the fact that the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY has been translated 
into at least half a dozen different languages and is 
available for use in over 70 countries. 

The services of recruiting, screening, and testing 
available on a uniform, standardized basis through- 
out the country is of considerable value to such com- 
plex organizations as the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. However, we have tried to present our 
work for this firm as just one of the many professional] 
services offered by the local employment office. 
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Pennsylvania’s Demonstration Project .. . 


Action For Automation 


By LUCY O. NORTON 
Head, Automation and Manpower Services 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


The following article is based on a speech presented at a District Managers’ 
meeting in Harrisburg, Pa., in March 1963. It draws upon more than a year’s 
experience with the Pennsylvania State Automation and Manpower Services Program. 
This program consists of “automation demonstration projects” conducted at the local 
office level and concerned with the employment implications of changing technology. 
The projects include attention to in-plant effects of automation and relate these effects 
to the local office role in manpower development and utilization. At the same time, 
the projects experiment with ways and means to serve applicants who are displaced 
by automation, and eventually to improve services to all applicants. The State 
program is part of a national USES automation and manpower services program. 
The purpose of the nationw:de effort is to bring as many resources as possible to bear 
upon problems of automation and persistent unemployment, and to contribute to the 
continuing efforts to update and upgrade the public employment service in its role 
as a manpower agency. 

This article gives the March 1963 status of the Pennsylvania program, the initial 
findings, and a proposed program of “Action for Automation” to enlist active program 
participation by all State agency local offices. 


HE purpose of this article on automation and its 


implications for the Employment Service is three- 


From this broad definition, it can be seen that, 
now and in the future, almost all worker displacements 


fold: 

1. To give up-to-date information on the status of 
the program on demonstration projects on automa- 
tion and technological change in Pennsylvania. 

2. To give a few of the initial findings of these proj- 
ects which already indicate an immediate, as well as 
a long-range, need for a new approach within local 
office ES activities. 

3. To propose, for consideration, a further expansion 
of the program labeled “Action for Automation” which 
will be carried out in Pennsylvania on an experimental 
basis for the Federal Bureau of Employment Security. 
This new part of the program will make it possible to 
take immediate action toward creating the atmosphere 
needed for this new approach, and, at the same time, 
provide the national office with an example of action 
for other States. 

The original program on demonstration projects in 
Pennsylvania was initiated in January 1962 at the 
request of the national office, which is responsible for 
coordinating similar programs in other States. 

For purposes of the program, “automation” is de- 
fined in a very broad sense—as “any significant change 
in the processes of an enterprise which increases pro- 
ductivity and which has an effect on the work force.” 
This effect can be an increase or a decrease in num- 
bers of workers, a change in the skills of jobs involved, 
or a combination of both. 
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will be related to automation in one way or another— 
including the plant closings reported on Form 235. 
Therefore, every local office is really already involved 
in informal automation projects, whether it realizes 
it or not. 

A “formal” demonstration project is defined as “the 
focusing of all ES services on minimizing problems 
encountered by the employer and workers involved 
in a specific situation where automation is taking 
place.” The focusing of these services is carried on 
under a pre-arranged procedure which also makes 
possible the collection of certain related research data 
for the national office. 

The thinking behind these formal projects is that 
local offices must face and take adequate action on 
more and more situations similar to these projects. 
This must be done at an ever-increasing pace and with 
greater and greater depth. These formal projects are 
being carried on to provide the “proving grounds” 
where necessary experience can be acquired to gear ES 
activities toward equipping offices to deal more effec- 
tively with future problems related to automation. 

At this time, Pennsylvania has four very active proj- 
ects and two more about to start. The four active 
projects are: 

1. Inthe heavy manufacturing industry.—This proj- 
ect involves the complete mechanization of accounting 
and services processes for warehousing, selling, and 
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shipping of repair and renewal parts for electric-drive 
locomotives manufactured and sold by the company to 
customers in more than 50 countries around the world. 
This project is providing firsthand data on what 
actually happens to employees and to jobs when auto- 
mation is introduced and how the persons involved 
feel about it. 

2. In the communications industry.—This project 
concerns study of the impact of the successive conver- 
sion from the manual to dial telephone system and 
direct distance dialing at each of four locations, and it 
involves local office activity in each area. 

3. In the cigar-manufacturing industry—A new 
manufacturing process (called homogenized tobacco 
leaf) eliminated an entire department. This proj- 
ect centered around intensified job exposure activity 
for displaced workers at the local ES office. 

4. In the machine-manufacturing industry.—This 
project concerns the displaced workers of a company 
which manufactures custom-built commercial dish- 
washing machines which vary from installations in 
small diners to those at airports. After operating its 
plant in Pennsylvania for more than 30 years, the 
company found it necessary in September 1962 to 
transfer its operations to a new modernized plant in 
another State, the center of its current marketing 
area. This move left some 38 employees without 


jobs. ‘The project involves intensified interviewing, 
counseling, and placement activities by the local 
ES office for a group of men in the 45- to 70-year age 
bracket, with an average of eighth grade education, 
and 20 or more years of service with the company. 
Pennsylvania’s pending projects are equally chal- 


lenging. 

1. In the steel industry.—A company will transfer 
its operations to new automated facilities in other 
areas, and leave some 500 to 600 unemployed steel- 
workers for the local office to assist in finding other 
jobs. ‘These workers will be men with limited educa- 
tion, obsolete skills, and long service with the steel 
plant. They represent potential hard-core unem- 
ployed for the years ahead. 

2. In the banking industry—A major bank has 
agreed to participate in a research project concerning 
the complete automation of its financial processes 
through the introduction of computers. This project 
will provide valuable data on new jobs in the field of 
banking not given in the DicTIoNARY oF OccuUPA- 
TIONAL TitLes. The project involves the district ES 
office in a large metropolitan area. 

The preliminary findings of projects now underway 
point up the need for a new ES working climate in 
which three areas of intensified activity are essential: 

1. More must be learned about each applicant’s 
personal qualifications as well as his occupational 
skills. 

2. More must be learned about each employer’s 
realistic requirements for specific jobs. 

3. Time must be made available for more individ- 
ualized and more aggressive attention to both appli- 
cants and employers. 
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In other words, a personalized approach—service to 
each applicant and to each employer as individuals— 
is needed in today’s labor market. It cannot be as- 
sumed that applicants even within a given occupa- 
tional category have homogeneous characteristics, 
backgrounds, or aspirations. Employer job orders can 
no longer be accepted in a routine manner. Local 
office services must be personalized, and must be per- 
formed with an awareness of the effect of technological 
changes on the local labor market. 

Study and action must be taken at the State and 
national levels concerning a re-allocation of budgetary 
time factors for the intake interviewing and counseling 
functions. A re-allocation of time factors in this area 
will provide the time needed for interviewing and 
counseling in greater depth. This kind of interviewing 
and counseling is a major step toward the adoption of a 
more personalized approach in the placement process; 
our tools are adequate, but they must be used more 
expertly, with more depth and more imagination. 

The Employment Service must adopt this overall 
personalized approach if it is to continue to be suc- 
cessful in resolving the increasingly complex manpower 
problems inherent in automation. To meet the keen 
competition of this age of automation, the Employment 
Service must sharpen its services to meet the changing 
needs of its customers (employers and workers). ‘This 
statement is based on project findings that reveal new 
elements in local office relationships with displaced 
workers and with employers. 

First, let us examine the changing characteristics of 
the general local office applicants. These applicants 
are becoming more and more a group of workers dis- 
placed as the result of some phase of automation. As 
such, these individuals are faced with numerous com- 
plex job-related personal problems, which include: 

—emotional shock at losing a job 

—an obsolete skill 

—limited formal education 

—little or no specialized training 

—moral responsibility for several dependents 

—financial responsibilities restricting mobility 

—status in the upper-age brackets 

—acquired physical limitations 

—long service with an employer to whom they are 

no longer attached physically—but are still at- 
tached emotionally 

—little knowledge of the labor market and how to 

apply for a job 
fear of tackling a new job and a new work experi- 
ence 

—apprehension of what the future holds 

Problems such as these are not simple to solve. The 
factors involved represent distinct liabilities in today’s 
labor market. They must be recognized, analyzed, 
and discussed frankly in the intake interview in order 
to set the stage for the necessary subsequent ES services 
and referrals. 

The effectiveness of the intake interview predeter- 
mines the effectiveness of all subsequent ES services. 
The local office must reverse its approach from an 
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impersonal and passive attitude of order taking and 
application taking to a more people-oriented and ag- 
gressive program. More time must be devoted to 
learning more about applicants as individuals and to 
making job opportunities into which these individuals 
will fit. 

The displaced worker must be considered in terms 
of job-finding difficulties. This requires depth inter- 
viewing and individualized counseling to help him 
understand the particular circumstances he faces and 
to motivate him to take appropriate action. 

Second, let us look at the changing needs of em- 
ployers. In this day of fierce competition, em- 
pioyers are forced to invest more and more capital in 
expensive automated equipment. Once _ purchased, 
operation of the equipment involves additional costs 
for continuous training of the personnel who operate it. 
Both these obvious and hidden expenses, of necessity, 
dictate highly selective techniques when new employees 
are to be added to a payroll. 

Thus, employers are becoming more and more 
concerned about the personal qualifications of job 
applicants. In the areas where jobs are new, where 
on-the-job training is essential, and where the capi- 
tal investment per employee is so high, personal quali- 
fications become paramount. The Employment 
Service must be in a position to supply this personal 
information about applicants to employers. The ES 
must also be in a position to screen applicants on this 
basis. At present, a local office is not in a position to 
perform either of these functions in the depth needed. 
This kind of job cannot be done with the occupation- 
ally oriented data on the present ES—511 or during an 
intake interview which is budgeted for 181% minutes. 

For example, in the demonstration project where 38 
workers were displaced through a plant transfer to 
another State, all were processed at the local office in 
the usual procedure at the time of layoff. Two 
months later, as part of the research aspects of the 
project, the local office manager (through a carefully 
worded personal explanatory letter to each worker) re- 
quested all of these workers to report for scheduled 
interviews with a State office representative. All 38 
responded, although a number were already working 
for other employers. When called upon as individuals, 
the workers were anxious to help, and they responded 
accordingly. 

The State representative used a Worker Informa- 
tion Report Form prepared by the national office for 
interviewing of displaced workers in automation dem- 
onstration projects. This form includes most of the 
information contained on the present ES—511, but it 
also collects additional data about each worker as a per- 
son, for research purposes. Each interview required 
about 45 minutes. Workers showed interest in the 
project and expressed appreciation for the amount of 
time spent “in finding out so much about them in 
order to try to find them jobs.” 

Following these interviews, the data on the Worker 
Information Forms, which clearly pointed up the need 
for subsequent services and referrals, were checked 
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with the ES—511’s. It was discovered that most of these 
actions had not been taken, but would have been if 
the interviewer had had the additional data. The 
actions subsequently were taken and resulted in the 
assignment of additional codes and referrals to job in- 
terviews, to training facilities, and to other community 
agencies for further assistance. A number of excellent 
ES placements resulted. Furthermore, a number of 
workers subsequently obtained jobs on their own as a 
result of greater insight into their own_ personal 
problems. 

It is too soon to evaluate the final placement 
achievement for this project, but the experience indi- 
cates that an intake interview of greater depth pro- 
vides valuable data. Interviewers and counselors 
stated that this additional information proved very 
helpful in doing a more complete job. 


ES Plans Further Experimentation 


In the light of this experience, the Pennsylvania 
Employment Service plans some further experimen- 
tation. It is felt that the use of some form similar to 
the Worker Information Form (combined with the 
ES—511) as a guide for the intake interview will facili- 
tate the more personalized approach needed. How- 
ever, it cannot be integrated into an 18'/2-minute 
application-taking interview. 

A simplification of the form has been completed for 
use on an experimental basis to determine the actual 
minimum time essential for an intake interview of 
this nature. The form has been tried out recently in a 
local office which has an unusually high volume of 
interviews in normal daily operations. The feasibility 
of integrating the use of such a form to obtain this addi- 
tional depth information in all local offices, if and 
when budgetary time permits is now underway. 

Since this new form does show some possibility of 
being used on a practical “operating” basis to improve 
intake interviewing, the State agency plans to expand 
its statewide program with a series of roundtable con- 
ferences on “Action for Automation.” These will be 
1-day conferences in district offices for local office per- 
sonnel. The purpose of these conferences will be 
twofold: 

1. To point up the realistic implications of automa- 
tion learned through the projects to local office per- 
sonnel who can do something immediately about the 
situation where it is needed most. 

2. To get local offices to adopt, without delay, 
this new philosophy and approach in normal daily 
activities. 

Conference discussions will be designed to involve 
local office personnel in collective and constructive 
thinking about this new point of emphasis. The con- 
ferences should result in decisions on ways and means 
to develop personalized placement activities. 

Areas for discussion at these conferences might in- 
clude such subjects as: What automation is; why it 
is essential to the economy; a forecast for the future; 
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Nolviné the Operator Shortage 


By CHARLES BENSON 
Employment Service Supervisor, Los Angeles Apparel Office 
California Department of Employment 


NE of the most persistent problems facing the Los 
Angeles apparel industry is the chronic shortage 
of skilled sewing machine operators. 

The operator is the central figure in apparel produc- 
tion; without her skilled hands no factory can produce 
the varied products of the designers’ art. The pres- 
ence or absence of the operator can make or break the 
entrepreneur, cause a bottleneck in production, cr in- 
hibit the growth of an entire industry. } 

Many authorities on the local apparel industry agree 
that the shortage of skilled workers, especially sewing 
machine operators, is the largest single factor prevent- 
ing expansion of the apparel industry in Los Angeles 
County. 

Formal training classes for power sewing machine 
operators have been in existence for many years, and a 
number of the operators in the present labor force got 
their introduction to a power sewing machine in a 
school of some type. However, no concentrated, 


short-term training course in power sewing under the 
Adult Education Division of the Board of Education 
had been available in the central Los Angeles area. 
Organized in-plant training programs are in existence 


in some of our local plants and some have been very 


A power sewing machine class 
at Jefferson High School in Los 
Angeles. Standing, left to 
right, Charles Benson, California 
Department of Employment; 
Roberta Stephens, Power Sew- 
ing Instructor; and Calvin Delle- 
field, Adult Education Principal. 
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successful ; but in-plant training can be a tremendously 
costly operation and also a tremendously wasteful one, 
especially in the absence of proper prescreening and 
testing. 

The Los Angeles Apparel Office of the California 
Department of Employment is the community labor 
market center for the apparel industry. All types of 
production jobs are filled by this office. It is also the 
place where the operator shortage is most keenly felt, 
next to the production floor of the factory itself. 

Complaints from employers regarding the chronic 
shortage of operators were prevalent, but very little 
had been done in an organized manner to overcome 
this bottleneck. 

In the late fall of 1962, when the Department of 
Employment staff undertook to alleviate the operator 
shortage through a short, concentrated training class, 
supplemented by a period of on-the-job training in 
the factory. Training facilities in the Los Angeles area 
which might be available for this type of class were 
surveyed. Must factors were that enrollment in the 
class be either free or very low in cost, that the length of 
training be flexible but not over 4 weeks, and that 
trainees be prescreened for adaptability and motiva- 
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tion and pretested for aptitude for power sewing, us- 
ing the Employment Service test specifically developed 
for this purpose. 

The only training facilities available were located 
at four public high schools, but the sewing machines 
were already being used almost continuously for both 
the regular day and night classes at the schools. 


Adult Education Assist 


Just when the outlook seemed blackest for the ES 
training program, Calvin Dellefield, Adult Education 
Principal at Jefferson High School, suggested that we 
train between 3 and 6 p.m., the only time that was 
available. We agreed to give it a try. In one after- 
noon, Mr. Dellefield hired an instructor, secured a 
budget from the School Board, and made arrange- 
ments for the first class to start on February 11, 1963. 

Two Employer Relations Interviewers scoured the 
field for trainee jobs. The manager of the Pacific 
Coast Garment Manufacturers pledged his full sup- 
port, and the trainee program was underway at last! 

The Apparel Office ran a modest advertisement for 
“Operator Trainees, no experience required, willing to 
attend training course” in the afternoon newspaper. 
The response was overwhelming. Over 100 women 
answered the ad; letters were received from as far 
away as Hesperia and Riverside. We decided to 
organize another 3 to 6 p.m. class at Manual Arts 
High School. 

The first trainee program is now history. Over 400 
women were screened and tested, and about 200 were 
referred to class. A total of 185 trainees completed 
the training course, and 169 were placed. Another 28 
women completed the final class of the school year on 
June 21. These trainees were screened for desire and 
attitude, tested for actual ability to perform power- 
sewing operations and trained in the classroom in 
factory production methods according to employers’ 
desires and needs. 

The average age of the trainees was 26 years; aver- 
age schooling, 11.9 years. It should be emphasized 
that these girls received no training allowances, they 
were willing to attend class at their own expense to 
learn a worthwhile trade. 

Money savings in training costs to the employers 
of the industry by this program can be measured in 
the thousands of dollars, indirect savings to the tax- 
payers through removal of many people from the relief 
rolls accounted for another considerable sum; and 
there were savings to the comunity in terms of human 
resources. Turning unemployed or underemployed 
persons into productive wage earners cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars, but it constitutes one of the greatest 
savings of all. 


Crash Program 


The first program was a crash program and much 


was learned through trial and error. A survey by the 
Apparel Office of both employers’ and trainees’ re- 
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action to the training program was on the whole very 
favorable, but it pointed up two main deficiencies. 

The training period had been too short, due mainly 
to the limited time the machines were available, and 
the speed of the machines had been set too far under 
the speed of those in the sewing factory. Both of 
these difficulties have been overcome in the new pro- 
gram which began this fall. 

Planning started last February for a full-time day 
class in power sewing under the Adult Education 
Division. Such aclass began September 16 at the Sen- 
tous School in Los Angeles. 

We have made a beginning in alleviating the urgent 
needs of employers for sewing machine operators, but 
it is only a beginning. We are facing the problems 
of an aging, declining labor force, in this field, con- 
tinually drained by deaths, retirements, and other de- 
partures from the pool of trained operators, with little 
or no influx into the pool. By means of active cooper- 
ation among progressive and forward-looking em- 
ployers, the California Department of Employment, 
and the Los Angeles city schools, we can give the op- 
erator pool a “transfusion” of new blood that in the 
long run can mean much to the apparel industry of 
Greater Los Angeles. 


ACTION FOR AUTOMATION 

(Continued from page 22) 
special implications for ES; and a blueprint for ES 
survival. 

The following benefits should accrue from. this 
program on “Action for Automation.” 

1. More personalized interviews should provide ad- 
ditional personal data and make possible more intensi- 
fied job development for workers as individuals. 

2. An improved intake interview should trigger the 
chain reaction for more and better subsequent serv- 
ices—such as testing, counseling, and referrals to train- 
ing or other agencies—for all applicants. 

3. A more “people-oriented” application file should 
result in better referrals in line with employer specifi- 
cations, fewer needless referrals, and more actual 
placements. 

4. This personalized approach should create the 
picture of the employment service agency as a truly 
professional screening agency, to replace the current 
image of a referral agency only. Real screening of 
referrals is what attracts more employer job orders. 

5. This personalized placement process should 
stimulate more interest in job performance on the part 
of local office staff. Personal involvement in a job 
usually creates more personal interest in final results. 

6. This more forceful and business-like approach 
should enhance the stature of the agency as a real 
community manpower service center. Intensified sig- 
nificance given to ES activities should offset the neces- 
sarily more passive function of providing unemploy- 
ment compensation Only in this way will the 
“Unemployment Office” become the “Employment 
Service.” 
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Jerry Hamilton (left), Area Il supervisor for the Colorado Department of Employmen?, looks on as Ray Drew, Fort Lupton-Brighton local 
office manager, puts the finishing touches to a farm diorama for use in a special farm placement project during the ninth annual Brighton 


Agricultural Institute. 


ES Takes Placement Service 


To Farmer-Employers 


By DONALD W. MacMILLAN 
Information Officer 
Colorado Department of Employment 


HE Fort Lupton-Brighton local office of the Colo- 

rado Department of Employment believes firmly in 
the sound, time-tested sales principle of having your 
product handy so customers can see and know what 
you have to sell. 

Ray Drew, local office manager, knew that the 1963 
Brighton Agricultural Institute would be held Feb- 
ruary 6 to 9, at Brighton’s fairgrounds, and that more 
than a thousand farmers and their wives from the 
surrounding countryside would attend the popular 
4-day affair. 

A representative from the local office has attended 
the Institute since its inception in 1954. But, this year, 
the manager wanted to have his “product’”—the Em- 
ployment Service—accessible and convenient so farm- 
ers could discuss their farm labor problems and list 
their job openings with the local office without leaving 
the fairgrounds. To accomplish this, he and his staff 
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decided to utilize the Department’s 30-foot mobile 
trailer office. By special arrangement with Institute 
officials, the trailer was moved to a prearranged loca- 
tion just outside the main entrance of the building 
housing the Institute. 

With the assistance of the Department’s Information 
Office, an 8-foot poster describing farm placement 
services and showing locations of local offices in north- 
ern Colorado was constructed and installed in the 
trailer along with a model farm. The farm diorama 
included several different types of farmworkers, such 
as tractor operator, irrigator, year-round man, and 
dairy-hand. 

The lifelike scale model figures, made of wax, plaster, 
and resin, were carefully handmade for the display 
by Juan Menchanca, an artist technician for the Colo- 
rado Historical Museum in Denver. He added a real- 
istic touch to the tiny farm figures by hand-fashioning 
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the various tools used by the farmworkers in the 
display. 

A plentiful supply of current pamphlets and folders 
concerning farm placement services was placed near 
the display for distribution to the farmer-employers. 

Throughout the 4-day program, local office person- 
nel manned the temporary “branch” office, accepting 
job orders, discussing farm labor problems, and esti- 
mating for the growers what the labor supply would 
be in the coming season. 

The local office also arranged to have several quali- 
fied farmworkers on hand to introduce to farmers as 
they visited the trailer office. All available farm- 
workers who were interviewed by the visiting farmer- 
employers were hired on the spot. 

The mobile office enabled local office personnel to 
renew acquaintances with farmers who utilize the 
Employment Service and to meet growers who were 
not familiar with the varied services available through 
the local office. 

During final-day activities of the Institute, Bernard 
E. Teets, Executive Director of the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Employment, spoke on the problems of farm 
labor, and invited farmer-employers to get acquainted 
with and make use of the Department’s facilities and 
services. 

In commenting on the part played by the Employ- 
ment Service in the institute, Mr. Drew said, 

“When we first got interested in the Institute 9 years 
ago we moved slowly. We attended all the meetings 
to learn as much as possible. We found it to our ad- 
vantage to contact many of the growers with whom we 
do business, and to learn about agricultural problems 
other than labor. 

“The lectures we heard and the films we saw helped 
broaden our knowledge and understanding of farm 
problems. All the up-to-date information we received 
made us more keenly aware of our responsibility to 
find—and possibly retrain—suitable workers for the 
farmer. Farmworkers need to be more skilled in order 
to keep pace with the rapid technological changes 
which are taking place on farms. 

“In 1962, local office personnel assisted Brighton’s 
Chamber of Commerce at the Institute by serving as 
hosts and registering everyone attending the sessions. 

“This gave us an excellent opportunity to talk with 
these visiting farmer-employers and gave us the idea 
to set up the trailer office on the doorstep of the 1963 
Institute. It was well worth the effort.” 


At Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
dividual capacities and to employer hiring policies as 
well. 

“For too long in this field,” the Secretary declared in 
announcing the project’s approval, “we have limited 
ourselves to study and analysis which, while revealing 
much about the problems of the older worker, have 
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not led to any concrete measures to meet these prob- 
lems. In this project we will hope to be able to dis- 
cover in practical terms the ingredients necessary to 
provide job opportunities for older men and women 
who are unemployed.” 

The new special project is the product of a con- 
tractual agreement between the Department of Labor 
and the National Council of Aging. In the first phase 
of the overall program, the Council will oversee the 
planning and projection of each of the five individual 
projects, determining areas, job opportunities, and the 
type of training to be initiated. 

Since one of the locales to be selected will be in a 
depressed area—one experiencing high unemployment 
as a result of industrial or technological change—the 
Area Redevelopment Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will participate in the program. 


New Labor-Management 
Services Administration 


A Labor-Management Services Administration was 
recently established in the Department of Labor. The 
new unit reorganized the Department’s programs in 
the labor-management relations area into one com- 
prehensive program. The work of the unit is under 
the general direction and coordination of James J. 
Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Labor- 
Management Relations. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Bortz will be responsible for day-to-day administration 
of the programs. 

In announcing the new unit, Secretary Wirtz said, 
“This reorganization will marshal and make available 
to labor and management findings of research and 
other resources needed to improve collective bargaining 
and labor-management relations.” 


CoLLEGE AND ES CooprerRATE 
(Continued from page 16) 


ducting on-campus recruitment. ‘The new four-story 
structure contains all administrative offices of the Uni- 
versity. These excellent facilities demonstrate the im- 
portance given to the Placement Office by the Univer- 
sity. 

The placement program at the University of North 
Dakota is an excellent example of cooperation in the 
field of college placement. It provides an opportu- 
nity for the North Dakota State Employment Service 
to give service to the college students and demonstrates 
the effectiveness of a properly coordinated placement 
program. 

A program of this type is not established overnight, 
nor has it yet reached its ultimate goal. Through the 
efforts of many people from the University and the 
State Employment Service, the Student Placement 
Center has become not just a place on campus to get 
a job, but the place on campus to obtain professional 
placement assistance. 
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Nervices to Employers 
In Michigan Labor Markets 


By SUZANNE OLDE 
Acting Supervisor, Special Labor Market Studies Unit 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


HE U.S. Department of Labor, in April 1961, in- 

itiated a nationwide program to improve the Em- 
ployment Service. The next month, the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission established the Spe- 
cial Labor Market Studies Unit to develop research 
useful to the program. To date, the unit has com- 
pleted studies on services to employers in the Port 
Huron area, the Battle Creek area, and the Kalamazoo 
area. 

Although the regular reporting system of the Com- 
mission provides continuing information on the volume 
of the various activities and services rendered to em- 
ployers, it does not provide information on the major 
characteristics of the firms served, nor does the infor- 
mation lend itself to a depth type of analysis. To 
provide a greater fund of detailed information on the 
functioning of the program of Services to Employers, 
it was necessary to initiate special surveys which in- 
volved the collection of data on size of firm, time lapse 
between receipt of job openings and referral and place- 
ment activities, the effectiveness of promotional con- 
tacts with employers, and other appropriate infor- 
mation. 

To conduct the research, it was necessary for the 
staff of the special unit to visit each local office 
in the areas selected. Conferences were held with 
local office personnel to explain the purpose of the 
project and to gather pertinent information on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the area for the period under 
analysis. The economic background of the area under 
study was extremely important for the analysis, since 
unusually poor or very favorable economic conditions 
would affect the data collected and the subsequent 
analysis. 

The selection of an area for the project presented 
a problem. ‘The area had to be large enough to pro- 
vide significant results but not too large for the avail- 
able staff in the local office to cover efficiently. 

We found the following four different area concepts 
which could be used for this study: 

Administrative Area—the area assigned to local offices 
for operating purposes: 

Labor Market Area—the area determined by commut- 
ing patterns and other criteria; 

Area Actively Served—the area which the local office 
believes it can serve effectively; 

Major Market—those firms in the area actively served 
which, when ranked in descending order of size, 
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account for approximately 75 percent of the em- 

ployment within the area 

The administrative area, which was used in the 
pilot project in the Port Huron area, was found to be 
too large for a realistic analysis. For the local office 
to serve the entire area intensively would necessitate 
long distance telephone calls, extensive traveling, and 
additional staff. 

In the Kalamazoo and Battle Creek studies, three 
area designations were used: The labor market area, 
the area actively served, and the major market. It 
was felt that the analysis should be based on all three 
types of areas, for each provided specific information 
which was helpful in making a thorough analysis of 
employer services in the region. 

The majority of data for the studies was gathered 
from two of the local office records: The closed job 
order form and the employer record card. The closed 
job order form provided such information as name of 
employer who placed order, employer’s SIC code, date 
job order was placed, occupational code of job, num- 
ber of openings received, duration of job, date and 
number of referrals, date and number of placements, 
sex and age of person hired, date and reason for can- 
cellation, and wage of job. The employer record card 
gave information on name and industrial code of em- 
ployer; the date, occupation, age, and sex for job 
development contacts and the data on results of these 
contacts; the dates of promotional phone calls, visits, 
and mail contacts; and other services provided to the 
employer. 

Numerous problems arose with the gathering of 
data. In many instances, local office records needed 
revision, amplification, or updating. In one particular 
area, no Order Control Inventory Register was kept, 
so that all job orders could not be accounted for im- 
mediately. This caused a significant amount of extra 
work for the local office and the special project staff 
in trying to straighten out the records and make up 
for discrepancies. 

Because of the difficulties encountered in collecting 
the data for this project, it was felt that a permanent 
Order Control Inventory Register was needed. Up 
to this time, the use of the register had been left to the 
discretion of each local office manager. However, 
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Regular 
openings 
1, 497 
2, 793 
3, 450 


Port Huron 
Battle Creek__ 


Kalamazoo __- 


after several discussions with Employment Service su- 
pervisory personnel, there was general agreement to 
revise the Michigan Employment Service Manual to 
read as follows: 
“Order Control Inventory, Form MESC 2398. Offices whose 
placement activity is assigned to Units must set up and 
maintain a permanent Order Book. Form MESC 2398, 
Order Control Inventory, is provided for this purpose. 
Use—The Order Control Inventory is a device used by the 
office to record basic information about each order 
received. This provides management with a tool to 
control and check the order processing activity. 
The Order Control Inventory Register can be used 
as a planning device, since it shows which industries 
and occupations have been serviced (or not serviced) 
by the office. Moreover, it gives interviewers and 
supervision an opportunity to participate in plan- 
ning employer promotion activity.” 

Differences in the short-time placement and the reg- 
ular placement brought added problems. A short- 
time placement is defined as any placement made for 
a job of not more than 3 days’ duration, while a regular 
placement is classified as a placement in a job where 
the duration is more than 3 days. Although the major- 
ity of placements are classified as “regular,” it is 
apparent that this category is heavily weighted with 
jobs that are not of long duration, even though they 
exceed 3 days. Significantly, short-time placements 
varied from 48.2 percent in the Port Huron area and 
48.7 percent in the Kalamazoo area to 19 percent in 
the Battle Creek area. A high percentage of short- 
time placements, of course, affected the local offices’ 
overall ratio of placements to openings. 

The research involved consideration of many as- 
pects of the short-time placement. First, the short- 
time placement is easier to make because generally a 
skilled person is not required. For this reason, the 
work involved in local office file searches and the num- 
ber of phone calls and interviews necessary to fill the 
position are reduced. Second, the short-time place- 
ment usually requires only one referral; at the most, 
only two. Taking these facts into consideration, it 
is difficult to handle the short-time placement and 
the regular placement in the same way when analyzing 
the services to employers in each locality. 

To achieve a more realistic analysis of these opera- 
tions, it is necessary to compare the ratios of short- 
time placements to short-time openings and of regular 
placements to regular openings in each of the areas 
of our study. When these ratios are compared, the 
difference between the short-time placement and the 


Regular 
placements 


Short-time 

placements 

as percent of 
Short-time short-time 


Regular 
placements 
as percent of 
regular Short-time 
openings openings placements openings 
91.1 1, 298 1, 271 97. 
69.0 506 453 89.! 
64. 6 2, 137 2, 113 98. 


regular placement is more obvious. For example, the 
Port Huron local office placed workers in 97.9 percent 
of the short-time openings received, compared with 
91.1 percent of the regular openings received. Like- 
wise, the Battle Creek local office placed workers in 
89.5 percent of the short-time openings received, con- 
trasted with 69.0 percent of the regular openings re- 
ceived. The Kalamazoo local office placed workers 
in 98.9 percent of the short-time openings received 
against 64.6 percent of the regular openings received. 
The table above indicates the significance of this 
relationship in the Port Huron, Battle Creek, and 
Kalamazoo areas. 

From the table, one can also observe the number of 
short-time placements and the number of regular 
placements: for each of the study areas. Almost 50 
percent of the placements made by the Kalamazoo 
and Port Huron offices were short-time, while the 
Battle Creek office’s short-time placements comprised 
23.5 percent of the total placements made. 

The studies revealed that the majority of placements 
were made with small firms, private households, trade 
and service industries, and clerical and unskilled occu- 
pational groups. It appears that more effort should 
be directed toward the development of openings with 
major market employers, since they have the greatest 
placement potential. 

Our studies also showed a wide divergence in the use 
of job development as a placement tool. The surveys 
indicated that the Port Huron office made 31 job 
development contacts compared with 217 in Battle 
Creek and 535 in Kalamazoo. Although the employ- 
ment interviewer is responsible for job development 
contacts, the number made frequently reflects the Em- 
ployment Service supervisor’s attitude toward the use 
of this placement technique. 

The information which was provided through this 
project has helped to point out several areas for im- 
provement in the Employment Service. First, there 
exists a need for deeper and continuous research into 
the cause for cancellations of job orders. Secondly, 
there is a need for additional tools for analyzing the 
office-to-office differences in the number of short-time 
and regular placements made. Thirdly, research 
should also be done on the causes in the variable suc- 
cess which offices experience with different size firms. 
The future studies in the field of Employment Service 
should cover the above points and should be made not 
as a single report, but on a continuing basis. 
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